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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 

We are glad to jiod the friends of agriculture 
waking up to the importance of more extended | 
concert of action, and that a call for a National 
Agricultural Convention has been issued from | 
sources that will insure attendance from various. 
sections of the Union, so that all parts of the, 
nation may be fairly wepresented. Maine, we, 
grieve to say, has no State Society, but that is 
no reason why she shuuld not be represented in 
the Convention. 

The several County Societies must rouse up 
and send delegates, or, if they do not feel will- 
ing to do this, we must have meetings of the 
farmers in different districts or counties to choose 
delegates for this purpose. 

It will be seen by the following circular that 
the 24th day of this month is the day for the 
meeting and the city of Washington the place. 

‘National AGricuLturaL ConvenTion.— 
Whereas the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture, at its meeting held in Boston, January 14, 
1852, requested its President to enter into cor- 
respondence with the Presidents of State and 
other Agricultural Associations on the expedi- 
ency of calling a National Agricultural Conven- 
tion ;—and whereas the Pennsylvania State Ag- 
ricultural Society, at its meeting at Iarrisburg 
on the 20th of the same month ; and the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society, at its meeting in 
Baltimore, on the 4th of February, adopted sim- 
ilar resolutions, and recommended the formation 
of a National Agricultural Society ; and where- 
as the New York, Ohio and other State Societies, 
through their Presidents or by published Resolves, 
have expressed similar views in relation to the 
necessity of a closer bond of union between all 
such institutions throughout our country :— 

Therefure, the undersigned, believing from 
these indications that the time has arrived for a 
confederation of local Agricultural Societies in 
the United States, and in conformity with a Res- 
olution of the Pennsylvania Society, authorizing 
the Presidents of the three first named Associa- 
tions to designate time and place,—do hereby in- 
vite Delegations to meet in Convention in the 
City of Washington, om the twenty-fourth dey 
of June next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The objects of this Convention are to organize 
a National Agricultural Society, to which the 
various Agricultural Societies may be auxiliary ; 
to consult together upon the general good, and to 
establish, by this Society, or such other means 
as the Convention may devise, a more cordial 
and widely extended intercourse between agri- 
culturists in our own country and in other lands ; 
to create additional facilities for the acquisition 
and diffusion of knowledge, by books, journals, 
seeds and other objects of interest to the Ameri- 
ean farmer and gardener; and to act on such 
other matters pertaining to the advancement of 
agriculture as the wisdom of the Convention may 
judge appropriate. 

For these purposes the undersigned earnestly 


The specimens having arrived late in the sea- 
son, and having also made sprouts from one to 
two inches Jong, it was deemed advisable by the 
officers of the Institute to place them in the 
hands of some gardener for preservation and 
propagation. They were accordingly placed in 
the hands of Mr. William Kent, Prospect Hill, 
Long Island, who furnished the following state- 
ment in regard to them : 

* After receiving the potatoes from the Ameri- 
can Institute, I placed them in my Green House. 
They were very much shrunk, and had Jong ten- 
der shoots from the eyes: The produce is from 
those shoots... The shoots before mentioned, I 
placed in small pots and early in the season I 
turned them into the garden. They made good 
plants and seemed to grow three or four times. 
On examing the roots I could find no tubers, and 
it was not until late in the season that they were 
dug. These I have kept separate, in dry earth, 
and are numbered 1, 2 and $—the whole produce 
about a half peck. Wa. Kenr.’ 

On motion of General Chandler, unanimously 
voted to call the potato after Captain Windsor— 
the Windsor potato. And the thanks of the club 
was also unanimously voted to Captain Windsor, 
and to Mr. William Kent who has first natural- 
ized them in this State. 

Gentlemen to whom these potatoes were con- 
signed were all agreed to try them faithfully, and 
if successful, to return one half of their several 
products to the Club, for further distribution.” 


DIFFERENCE IN THE YOLK ON WOOL. 

A writer in the Ohio Farmer says there is an 
essential difference in the yolk or gum on certain 
flocks of Merino sheep in Ohio and the yolk or 
gum on the Merinoes in Vermont. ‘That adher- 
ing to the wool of the Ohio sheep will dissolve in 
soft water, and wash away when the sheep are 
washed in the stream, previous to shearing ; 
while that on the Vermonters will not start by 
such simple means. We should like to know, if 
this be true, whether this is owing to some con- 
stitutional principles in the particular animals, or 
the effect of difference in pastures and hay. A 
manufacturer in Maine once complained to us 
about this gummy wool, and stated his belief 
that our pastures and our hay were the cause of 
it, and hence he preferred the wool of Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio. If, however, it is only a peculiar- 
ity of the breed or family of sheep, this difficulty 
could be very easily obviated by shifting the 
sheep by obtaining breeders from the Ohio flocks. 
Who can tell us the facts? 





For the Maine Farmer. 
ORCHARDING, &c. 

Mr. Evrror :—With your leave, I will make 
a few remarks on orcharding. It is now well 
ascertained that our climate is peculiarly caleu- 
lated for raising apples of a good quality, and 
much better for shipping, than a more southern 
situation, because they are generally harder and 
keep better. 

The great trouble and difficulty in raising fruit, 
seems to be the depredations of insects, and this 
is all owing to the misdoings and neglect of the 
people. The first is in allowing the birds to be 
destroyed, which feed upon and destroy the in- 
sects. ‘The second is in not making a proper 
use of the swine. All our fruit should be in a 
field by itself, and near the farm house, where 
the swine should be kept, and no other crop should 
be taken from the orchard than the apples. And 











solicit delegations from the various State, or oth- 
er organizations, for the promotion of agriculture 
in the several States and Territories ; and where 
such organizations do not exist, delegations from 
such districts, consisting in all cases of such 
number of persons as it may be deemed expedi- 
ent to appoint. 

As it has been considered desirable to name an 
earlier day for this Convention than was at first 
expected, this circular is issued before the con- 
currence of several of the State Agricultural So- 
cieties could be obtained. Their respective Pres- 
idents are therefore requested to add their names 
to this call, and to give immediate publicity to 
the same through the papers and periodicals of 
the day. 

A large and general attendance is confidently 
anticipated. 

Societies will please transmit at an early date a 
list of the delegates they have appointed, to Dan- 
iel Lee, M. D., Agricultural Department, Patent 
Office, Washington.” 

This Cireular is signed by Marshall P. Wilder, 
President of the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture, and also by the Presidents of eleven of 











ciations. The Circular is dated May 20, 1852. 


RENOVATION OF THE POTATO FROM THE ORIG- 
INAL STOCK. 

We hope and trust that the potato rot is depart- 
ing. The crop last year was vastly better than 
that of the year previous, and we have heard but 
little complaint this spring about the “ rot.”’ It 
is, nevertheless, good policy to take every pre- 
caution to prevent the recurrence of it as much 
as possible. It has often been proposed to re- 
new the seed from the original stock—that is, by 
bringing from the mountains of South America 


it is more than any greund can do to give a full 
apple crop every year. This is the reason that 
apple trees generally bear full every other year. 
Therefore to try to tax the land beyond that isan 
injury to the land, and a Joss to the owner. It is 
like overworking a beast; we get a little more 
Jabor for a day or so, but ruin the animal. Or- 
chard ground should be kept clear loose. The 
best way to do that is to sow small grain and red 
clover about in spots, alternately over all the or- 
chard. Corn is too coarse and too easily obtained. 
This would keep the hogs constantly rooting for 
it. In this way they would get the grain, 
together with all the insects in the ground. This 
sowing should especially be about the trees, so 
as to have the grass and weeds kept clean about 
them. Then the windfalls, would all be eaten 
by the hogs, and the insects which they contain 
be destroyed in embryo, leaving the remaining 
fruit clean and good. If people will, through 
neglect, suffer these things they must have their 
fruit destroyed. By proper management and 
care in this way, swine could be rendered much 
more serviceable and profitable to the farmer than 
they have been and are. If the orchard should 
be kept well sowed with rye, or barley and clo- 
ver, the hogs would get a great part of their sup- 
port in this way, and also render the owner an 
essential service by imptoving the ground so that 
larger and betier crops of apples would be ob- 
tained, and the orchards would hold out much 
longer and better in a bearing state. We could 
then have good apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries and grapes in abundance. 

This is not all. A liquor could be made of the 
cider from clean, fair sweet apples, healthy and 
preferable to wine, [for medicine’) After the 
cider has worked clear and settled, and the ace- 
tous fermentation has begun, draw off the clear 
liquor into clean casks and put about one-peck of 





seeds or roots of the potato, and planting them 
among us until they have become acclimated and 
will produce their tabers in full size. If the 
cause of the rot is debility, arising from exhaus- 
tion, in consequence of long planting the tubers 
instead of the seeds, it is certainly a plausible 
theory that if we return to the original fountain, 
and again take seeds, we shall obtain a healthy 
plant. 

We are happy to place our fingers upon tangi- 
ble proof that this has at length been done. 
The American ‘Institute, some time since, re- 
ceived from Capt. Phineas Windsor, specimens 
of the potato from Peru, which were entrusted 
to a careful person to cultivate. We extract 
from the proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of 
the Institute, the following official report in re- 
gard to it. ‘In November, 1850, Capt. Phineas 


clean charcoal iuto each barrel. This. will stop 
the fermentation and hold the liquor where it is. 
If, after a while, the fermentation should start 
again, adda little charcoal, and so on, continually, 
and the liqucr may be kept, in this way, any 
length of time. The juice of sour apples will 
do the same by adding sugar to make it palatable. 


prove the trees. This, though it may be an ap- 
parent benefit, is an eventual injury, because it 
breaks and cuts the roots which run near the sur- 
face, for the purpose of gathering the warm rays 
of the sun for giving life and flavor to the fruit. 
Apple trees should never run high: the main 
centre shoot should be cut so as to induce the 
tree to spread, and let the sun through all the 
branches, which would give the fruit a much bet- 
ter flavor. 

Some time ago, I proposed to farmers to smoke 








Windsor, of the ship Angelique, recently arrived 
from Callao, at Baltimore, forwarded to the! 
American Institute of the city of New York, 
potatoes of four different kinds, said to be the 
choicest of all Peru, also specimens of the wild 
Potato of Peru. 





their fencing stuff. Any sapling stuff, peeled 
and smoked, will become very durable. Now is 
the right time for cutting it, because the bark 
now peels, It should be smoked two or three 
weeks, so as to give it a good saturation. 
Portland, May 22, 1852. Putto. 





Some people plough orchard grounds to im- 


EXPORT OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
The export of agricultural products from the 
United States, according tothe report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, amounfs to $145,903,- 
778, and may be enumerated as follows : 
Anima. Proptcts : 
Beef, tallow, hides, and horned 
cattle, $1,689,958 
Butter and cheese, 1,124,652 
Pork, (pickled,) bacon, lard, livehogs, 4,368,015 
Horses and mules, . 198,155 


Sheep, — ~ 18,875 





$7,399,655 

VecetTasLe Propucts: 
Wheat, 1,025,732 
Flour, 10,525,732 


Indian corn, 1,762,549 


Indian meal, 622,866 
Rye meal, - 145,802 
Rye, oats, and other small grain 

and beans, 120,670 
Biscuit or ship bread, 354,286 


Potatoes, 79,314 
Apples, 71,367 
Rice, 2,170,927 
Indigo, 2,803 
Cotton, 112,315,317 
Tobacco, 9,219,251 
Hemp, 29,114 
Flaxseed, 18,988 
Brown sugar, 29,170 
Hops, 11,636 








$145,903 ,778 
During the same time the whole amount of 
manufactures exported was but $39,644,227, 
leaving a balance in favor of agricultural products 
of more than one hundred and thirteen millions 
and a half. Much of-the pay for the agricultu- 
ral products comes back to us in the shape of 
manufactured articles, and a great deal of one 
product, viz, cotton, comes back to us in a manu- 
| factured form, in payment, in part, of the very 
cotton sold to those who manufacture it. 





THINNING OUT VEGETABLES. 

There is a greater loss in suffering vegetables 
to stand too thick, than most cultivators are aware 
(of. It does require considerable nerve to commit 
| indiscriminate slaughter upon fine growing plants. 
| For instance, here are ten beautiful melon vines, 
| just beginning to run, with fruit blossoms form- 
ling. Now, who has the bold hardihood to draw 
| them all out but three or four, and throw them 
| wilting away? Who'can take the beets just as 
| their tops give evidence of roots below, and sep- 

arate them to ten inches? It is a hard matter, 
we must confess, and is not properly done one 
| time in twenty; but to have bulbs, top-roots, mel- 
| ons, cucumbers or squashes, it must now be done, 
and the increased vigor of the. remaining plants 
_will repay the trouble. Then fall to and spare 
| not ; no top-reoted plant or bulb should stand so 
| thick that the hoe will not pass freely between 
‘them. No vine should have more than four or 
| five plants left to a hill. " 

Snap beans look so pretty growing thick that 
| we hate to disturb them ; but if you would have 
| the bushes yield their pendant treasures, thin out 
,to ten inches. We know of nothing that will 

bear as thick planting as English peas; in place 
| of thinning them, shade the ground around them; 
| now that they are in bloom and in pod, they will 
| continue in fruit mach longer ; the shade enriches 
| the land and saves culture. It is not always those 
| that make the earliest and best; but those who 
‘thin judiciously and cultivate understandingly. 
| Most gardeners plant seeds too thick, trusting to 
thinning out in their growing state, but alas! they 
look so uninviting, and plead so eloquently for 
life, that degenerate, inferior plants are the re- 
wards of our false philosophy. [Ex. paper. 








FEEDING OR CUTTING CLOVER. 

Mr. Nesbit, Principal of the Agricultural and 
Scientific Academy, Kensington, London, has 
prepounded a new fact in his estimation in regard 
to the growth of the clover plant; which is that 
the roots of clover are in the soil in an exact pro- 
portion to the leavesin the air. That each leaflet 
that shoots upwards sends a rootlet downwards 
and thatif the Jeaflet is destroyed its radicle 
ceases to grow. From this fact he infers that 
the land is left in a better condition for wheat 
when the grass is left to grow and is cut twice 
than when it is permitted to be fed down. 

An experiment, in reference to this theory, 

was made by a gentlemen of Northamptonshire. 
He took two equal portions of a field of clover, 
cut at mid-summer. One of these parts was fed 
by sheep and the other cut again in September. 
The part fed, he took 85 ewt. of clover roots per 
acre, while from the other he took 75 cwt., a 
diffierence of two tons in favor of the cut. 
Do not many of our farmers unprofitably lessen 
their annual crop of grass by too close autumn 
feeding. James Walker, Esq., of Bedford, while 
he cuts his grass but once in the season, considers 
it poor policy to feed his mowing land, which of 
course he does not do. [Granite Farmer. 





HARROWING GRAIN. 
A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker 
gives his views and practice in this matter as fol- 
lows: 

The ordinary mode of sowing grain is to sow 
it broad-cast, after the ground is properly plowed 
and cultivated, then ply the harrow loth ways. 
Now, this I deem wrong, and not only that, but 
labor Jost. {[ speak now more particularly of 
ground on which the drill is not used. Where 


kind—it should be plowed in furrows as uniform 
as possible, the grain sowed on, and the harrow 
(or cultivator if you please) should then be thor- 
onghly applied lengthwise of the furrows. By 


row, breaking the ridges of these furrows both 


in row almost as regular as when drilled in. It 


more grain by cross-dragging than it will cover. 








Grounp CHarcoat is said to be the best thing 


wear the knives away like brick dust, which is 
so often used. 





land is plowed for grain—it matters not what | 


FARM WORK 


If you have planted 
early part of the month, ye 
face of the ground betwee 
from the plants, three bw 
This will free t 
grubs, or at least will 
has lain a day or two, 
ground by the dews or raif 
crops with the plow, culti 
then disseminate the salt i 
divided state, throughouts Maip thus enabling 
it the better to wi : ght, as the 
soil will be wendered more retentive of moisture. 
and more capable of abstracting it from the at- 
mosphere. These remarks are equally applicable 
to the beet, carrots, and other root crops. It 
would have been more advisable to have applied 
the salt to the land when fallow, at the rate of six 
bushels per acre, but where this has been neglect- 
ed, it may. be applied as above stated. 

When hoed crops appear s'uggish at this sea- 
son, they may be stimulated to increased action, 
thus : 

Mix twenty parts charcoal dust with ten parts 
plaster of paris, and one part Peruvian guano, 
each by measure, intimately together, and top- 
dress before hoeing—a small handful to the hill, 
and for other crops in proportion, will be found 
sufficient. Guano, when pure, is apt to prove too 
strong a stimulant, and thus kill the plant; but 
when so divided, it may be used without danger. 
When these materials cannot be had to divide it, 
dry road-dust, er indeed any soil may be used, 
but in that case it should lay in combination a few 
days before being used. 

Potatoes may still be planted, but not with as 
good prospects of success as at an earlier date, as 
they will be more liable to disease, and the crop 
will not be so large. 

Buckwheat may be sown safely until the 20th 
of July. 

Ruta Baga turnips may be sown this month. 
Ground bones and salt are a good manure for this 
crop; the proportion of salt as compared to the 
bones must be small, and should not be applied at 
the time of sowing the seed. The salt will be 
found equally vigorous in its destructive power 
upon insects, and much more sv as a manure, by 
being previously treated with lime, as directed in 
our article headed Lime and Salt—plaster may 
also be used judiciously with this crop. 

We do not wish to be understood that these ma- 
nures alone are.the most judicious fur raising 
Ruta Bagas on Jand not in fine heart, for they 
are rank feeders, and capable of appropriating 
large quantities of strong and fermentable ma- 
nures; but as such manures as ordinarily prepared 
give rise to many classes of inscets destructive to 
the turnip, these above tecegsmended maybe 
used with advantage. 


r corn in the 
sow on the sur- 

8 and farthest 

_ fine salt to the 
the attack of 

g so. After it 
tried into the 
Scultivation of the 
s0F horse-hoe, will 
uted or more 


acre. 
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Carrots and Sugar Beets should now be sown. 
As to comparative value for fattening cattle, the 
carrot is to be preferred to all other roots, for, in 
addition to its high nutritive properties, it contains 
large portions of pectic acid, whieh has the pow- 
er of gelatinizing the fluids in the stomach, thus 
rendering the contents more readily available and 
more easily digestible; this crop is easily kept 
during the winter, and is preferred by cattle to all 
other roots. Of the sort known as Belgian Car- 
ruts, nine hundred bushels may be easily raised 
per acre, and they will be found to take the place 
of oats in part for the use of the horse. 

Weeding and cultivating field crops should now 
be strictly attended to, for which purpose well 
constructed cultivators may be used, with more 
economy than small plows; for if the rows be 
straightly planted, and equal distances apart, the 
improved cultivators may be run as closely to the 
plants as the hand-hoe couki be used, and with 
one-twentieth of the expenditure of time. Those 
cultivators should be preferred, the teeth of which 
do not all point towards the clevis as it is difficult 
to run those straight, while those with curved 
side bars, with each tooth pointing straight to- 
wards its line of travel, are not inclined to oscil- 
late, and therefore they neither cut off the plants, 
nor do they throw the earth towards them. 

Sheep shearing should be conducted this nonth, 
and the sheep should be well cared for after this 
operation, as cold rains are then hurtful to them. 
Large numbers were lost in June, 1842, in the 
state of New York, from this cause. Sheep 
should be freely supplied with salt this month, 
which should be placed in troughs sheltered from 
the rain, to prevent its waste; the bottom of these 
troughs should contain tar, which is said to pre- 
vent worms in the heads. 

Standing crops should be thinned out, vacant 
ground cleared out, to prevent weeds running to 
seed. Every means should be resorted to, to de- 
stroy insects and trap lamps and other contri- 
vances should be used to cateh flyers at night. 
Frequent hoeing will materially Jesson the lia- 
bility of crops to suffer from drought, as the 
moisture contained in the atmosphere can then 
be rained upon and condensed by the colder par- 
ticles of the soil below the surface. 

Kidney Beans may be planted this month. 
Beet seed now planted, will give better crops than 
those planted earlier. If the cabbage plants from 
seed sown last month, be annoyed by insects, 
dust them with a mixture made of fresh wood 
ashes, Scotch snuff, and pulverized quick lime, 
with which a few drops of Harlem Oil has been 
mixed. Stir them together thoroughly, and dust 
on the leaves when wet with dew or rain. Cab- 
bage and Celery intended for summer use, may 
be transplanted this month ; if Lima or cranberry 
beans are sluggish in growth, top-dress them with 
guano mixed with charcoal dust. Sow carrots, 
plant cucumber seeds, if not previously done ; 
plant late sweet corn, transplant Jeeks, and early 
in the month okra may still be planted. Plaut 





this mode, when sown, the grain falls principally | 
into the space between the furrows, and the har- 


ways, covers the grain as deep as a cultivator or | 
drill. On land which is liable to heave out by | 
the frost and. rains of the spring, this should more , 


particularly be practiced. ‘The wheat comes up. 
beds. 


vi 
in the world for cleaning knives. It will not ter of paris and whale oil, will prevent the attacks 
‘of the grub on the brassica tribe. 


peas every two weeks, and soak them in water 
six hours, with a small quantity of salipetre be- 
fore planting. Pumpkins, squashes, and summer 
radishes may still be planted; detach small suck- 
ers or lateral heads from globe artichokes, to give 
strength to main ones: keep onion beds clean and 
thin those intended to ripen; put out cabbage 
plants in paths between onions; clean asparagus 


is thought by many that the harrow will uncover | *1n the latter part of the month is a proper time 
‘for transplanting leeks, cardoons, cabbages, en- 


dive, celery, &c., for full autumn crops. 
The dipping of the roots in a mixture of plas- 


[Working Farmer. 
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PLOW DEEP. 


BY WM. ORLAND BOURNE, 


Ho! Yeoman! turning up the sod! 

Thrust with your might the sharpened blade! 
Turn up, turn up this heavy clod, 

And find the treasure underlaid! 
Not on the surface lies the boon— 

Not where the skimming idler plays; 
Bring to the genial heat of noon 

The richer soil to cateh the rays! 

Plow deep! Plow deep! 

Give to the sinewy arm the will— 

Give to the toiling Intpd the might— 
Wealth burieddecp shall come to fill 

The hands of him who toils aright. 
Torn up, turn np the under soil; 

Turn to the light, the air, the sky; 
A large reward repays his toil 

Who delveth deep where treasures lie! 


Plow deep! Plow deep! 


Ho! delver in the boundless field 
Where Truth lies waiting to be won! 
Not priceless treasures will she yield, 
While yet the task is just begun. 
Turn up, turn up, with patient hand, 
The deeper soil that hides the gold, 
And rubies with the glittering sand 
Thy longing eyes shall soon behold. 
Plow deep! Plow deep! 
Ho! Worker in the world’s domain! 
Ho! Toiler in our mighty age! 
Before thee lies the open plain, 
In whose great strife thou canst engage. 
Turn up, turn up the pregnant earth! 
* Tt waits to win the riper seeds: 
They shall, in Heaven’s own time, give birth 
To glorious and immortal deeds! 


Plow deep! Plow deep! 





AN AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

The bill before Congress for the establishment 
of an Agricultural Bureau, has been framed with 
a view to the probabilities of success rather than 
to meet the full requirements of the country. Mr. 
Newton, of Ohio, in his recent speech on the 
subject, thus explained the proposed provisions : 

‘*The first section provides that there shall be 
established, at the Seat of Government of the 
United States, an agricultural bureau, the head 
of which shall be called ‘*the Commissioner of 
Agriculture,’’ whose term shall be four years, 
appointed by the President, with the consent of 
the Senate, and shall receive a yearly salary of 
$3000. 

The second section provides that the commis- 
sioner shall collect agricultural statistics; procure 
and distribute valuable grains, seeds, cuttings, 
buds and tubers ; procure and put in operation a 
chemical Jaboratory at a cost not exceeding 
$2000, and cause to be made all desirable anal- 
yses of minerals and mineral waters, and such as 
relate to the composition and improvement of 
soile, and go callect information of the same, and 
of the proportions and uses of soils; feeding of 
domestic animals ; preparation and preservatigp 
of provisions and breadstuffs ; the culture of cot- 
ton, rice, corn, wheat, flax, hemp, and sugar, 
and such manufactures as may be directly con- 
nected with agriculture and arise immediately 
out of agricultural products ; and to prepare and 
make annually a full report to Congress, contain- 





|ing an account of such experiments as may have 


been made, and such useful information as he 
may have obtained in the duties of his office; and 
all the duties appertaining t6 agriculture shall be 
transferred from the Patent Office to this. 

The third section provides that there shall be 
appointed, by the commissioner, a chemist, at a 
salary of $2000; a chief clerk, at a salary of 
$1500; one recording clerk, $1000; and one 
messenger, $750 a year.”’ 





SS 


Peaty Sorts. Peaty soils abound in swamps 
and marshes, where vegetable matter exists in 
excess, in consequence of their being habitually 
saturated with water, which prevents its decom- 
position. On being thoroughly drained, some of 
these soils, in which the vegetable has been re- 
duced to something like soft black powder, or 
where the earths constitute a considerable por- 
tion of the surface stratum, have become very 
productive. But where the vegetable matters 
greatly preponderate, or are coarse and woody, it 
has been found necessary, in order to render them 
valuable, after draining, to bring on a decompo- 
sition by paring and burning the surface, or by 
the application of lime, or barn-yard manure ; 
and sometimes a good dressing of sand, or loam, 
has induced fertility. The cause of sterility is 
not the want of vegetable food, but the want of 
this food in a soluble or cooked state, prepared 
for the mouths and nourishment of plants. 

[Granite Farmer. 


Boox Farminc. But will any one say that 
book farming is all nonsense? I: answers no 
purpose? How is a true thing the worse for be- 
ing printed? and how much easier it is to detect 
a printed lie, than one that goes from mouth to 
mouth, with instant variations. You have the 
facts put down so that they cannot be altered. 
And if it depends on one man telling his neigh- 
bor, and he another, the fourth man’s story bears 
scarcely any resemblance to the first. It might 
ind@d come back to the first man as a piece of 
great news. Carpenters, mill-wrights, and work- 
ers in metals, all study their books. Cloth dress- 
ers, dyers, and distillers have their books. A 
farmer will hunt up an old newspaper to find 
somebody's new way of curing hams; but if he 
is asked to read in a book a way of increasing 
his cropy, his answer is ‘‘pshaw!—don't I know 
all about it?’? [Address before the Union Agri- 
cultural Society. 


Liquip anp Sotrp Manure. Charles Alex- 
ander, a careful and accurate farmer in Scotland, 
found that while fourteen head of cattle would 
make six loads of solid manure, the liquid would 
saturate seven loads of loam, rendering it of equal 
value. He had repeated the experiment for ten 
years, and found the saturated earth fully equal 
to the best putrescent manure. How many dol- 
lars worth are thus lost annually by each of the 
million farmers of this country’ And what is 
the aggregate loss in the whule country taken to- 
gether? [Ex. 





Cows. Good milkers are rarely ever full 
fleshed. The curd and butter of milk are formed 
from the same material as the fat and muscle of 
the cow ; consequently, so long as she continues 
to yield a large quantity of milk, she will not be- 
come fatter. Whenever the cow begins to fatten, 





her milk falls off in quantity. 


POTATOES. 

The common potatoe is a vegetable so well 
known, that I need not describe it, nor do its bo- 
tanical characteristics come within the range of 
my present remarks. The influence of different 
kinds of food upon the civilization of nations is a 
subject that might well engage our attention. | 
shall not discuss it at present, but only observe 
that as nations advance in civilization they require 
a higher standard of subsistence, a greater variety 
of food and more skill in its preparation. Sav- 
age nations live on a few articlea and those im- 
perfectly cooked. Those petsdwe who, from 
whatever motives, sammend the &—>-sjor simplic- 
ity of savage fare and condemn the refinéments 
of modern living, overlook severa! important par- 
ticulars. Savages, it is said, preserve their teeth; 
a great advantage certainly, but not sufficient to 
compensate for the injuries done to health and 
life by their mode of subsistence. They are not 
long-lived. Man is an omnivorous animal, his 
teeth and stomach show that he was made to eat 
flesh, vegetables and fruit, and generally we find 
that health and comfort are promoted by a due 
admixture of all. Neither the Esquimaux who 
live on flesh, nor the Fast Indians who live chiefly 
on rice, attain a high development either of mind 
or body. ‘ 

Ireland may be quoted as an illustration of the 
social results of living on one or a few articles of 
fuod. We may presume that before potatoes 
were introduced into general use, the Irish lived 
as the English did, chiefly on meat and bread; 
and it is certain that if the English were to aban- 
don meat and bread, and undertake to live on 
potatoes, they would incur the same risk of starv- 
ing that the Irish do. Even in favorable years, 
there is a time of six or eight weeks just before 
harvest, when the Irish endure intense privation. 
When a nation is reduced to one article of food, 
and that the cheapest, the difficulty is that in a 
famine, or even in a season of scarcity, they have 
nothing to fall back upon; they are already at 
the bottom of the hill. Had they lived on meat 
and grain, they might have substituted a coarser 
fare, but there is no going behind the coarsest. 
Indeed, considering the peculiar social state of 
Ireland, and especially the distribution and tenure 
of land, the introduction of potatoes can scarcely 
be regarded as a blessing. 

Still every one knows that in ordinary circum- 
stances, potatoes are a profitable crop. Let two 
acres of land of the satne quality be cultivated, 
one with potatoes, the other with wheat. Sup- 
pose the potatoes to yield two hundred bushels, 
weighing ten thousand pourds,—of this weight 
one-quarter is solid matter. We may suppose 
the wheat to yield twenty-five bushels, weighing 
fifteen hundred pounds,—of this eighty-five per 
cent may be solid matter. How far these two 
portions of solid matter will go towards sustain- 
ing animal life, is not so easily settled. If wheat 
flour be thoroughly washed, the starch, gum and 
sugar will be separated, while a tough, elastic 
mass will be left, commonly called gluten, or 
gluey matter. In one hundred parts of wheat, 
about twenty-three are gluten. In a hundred 
parts of potatoes, about three and a half. Gluten 
is easy of digestion and highly nutritious. It is 
this which, by its tenacity, causes dough to puff 
up in fermentation and to retain its texture full of 
air cells, forming alight loaf. Judged by this 
standard alone, wheat flour would seem to be far 
more preferable ; yet wheat alone, though some- 
times called the staff of life, does not appear to 
be capable of supporting prolonged human exist- 
ence in the best health. If one man were kept 
on bread made of pure, fine wheat flour alone, 
and another on good boiled potatoes and salt, the 
latter would probably live longer and enjoy better 
health. For a short time, perhaps the bread 
eater could do the most work. 

Repeated experiments show that good potatoes 
cooked by boiling, form a very nutritions article 
of food ; and that baked potatoes are less nour- 
ishing than boiled ones. I will copy two experi- 
ments made in Glasgow prison : 


First. Breakfast 4 lb. oat meal in porridge, 
with 4 pint of buttermilk. Dinner 3 Ibs. boiled 
potatoes with salt. Supper 5 ounces of oat meal 
in porridge with 4 pint of buttermilk. Ten pris- 
oners, five men and five boys, were placed upon 
this diet. They were confined for two months, 
employed in light work. Atthe beginning of 
the experiment eight were in good health, two in 
indifferent health. Atthe end of the time all 
were in good health, and had gained on an aver- 
age more than four pounds each, only one_ man 
having lost. The greatest gain was about nine 
pounds, four ounces. The one who Jost was re- 
duced five pounds, two ounces. 


Another set received the same fare excepting 
that the potatoes were baked. They were found 
far less nutritious than the boiled. The prisoners 
lost on an average one and a half pounds weight. 
The addition of 4 lb. of meat,to the diet did not 
add to their weight. 

The second experiment was this: Ten pris- 
oners were fed thus. Breakfast 2 lbs. of pota- 
togs boiled. Dinner 3 }bs. Supper 1 lb. per 
man. At the end of two months the health of 
all was good; there was an average gain in 
weight of nearly 34 Ibs.,—the greatest gain 8} 
lbs.; only two lost a trifling quantity. The pris- 
oners all expressed their satisfaction with this 
fare, and regretted the change buck to the ordi- 
nary diet. Indeed we know from an experiment 
on a still larger scale in Ireland that potatoes and 
buttermilk and a little oat meal are sufficient for 
healthy nutrition. [Monthly Visitor. 

PLasTer AND ITs errectrs. Plaster, or gyp- 
sum, is universally sown on clover fields in the 
spring, when the grass is about four inches high, 
at the rate of one bushel per acre, with the most 
astonishing effect. It is a valuable agent in ab- 
sorbing manures in the form of gases, and is 
used very profusely about manure-heaps, cattle- 
yards, and stables. Its action is just the reverse 
of lime, the one retaining the gases, and the oth- 
er assisting them to pass off. 


Derren tne Sow. ‘Those who have not 
finished plowing, should determine on deepening 
their soils, either by using the subsoil plow, 
which is preferable, or by plowing more deeply 
with the surface plow. Those who fear to use 
the subsoil plow, or to increase their usual depth 
of plowing, despite the overwhelming evidence 
to the contrary, may at least plow one inch more 
deeply than last year, and thus gradually deepen 





and improve their soils. [Working Farmer. 


PRINCIPLE; OF BREEDING. No.1. 

**Althoagh in all cases the system of in-and in breed- 
ing ix nut derivable in ow domestic animals yet whem 
animals properly formed have been obtained, it is the 
ouly method to retain that form.” 

The above sentence comprises a conclusion 
arrived at in a paper on the breeding of animals, 
lately presented wo the Royal Agricultural Society, 
by Valentine Barford. It relates toa very im- 
portant subject, upon which our farmers generally 
possess but little information, ‘The first quesuion 
which will probably arise in the minds of most 
persons is, whether the conclusion is correct? Jar 
the settlement of this question, however, it @& 








necessary to undessiand first, what iq in-and-in 
breeding. It is a term which, though often used, 
is variously understood—or rather, perhaps, is 
not generally understood at all. As applied by 
most persons, it is evidently intended to signify 
the coupling of animals of some sort of relationship; 
but the same application of the term is often made 
to cases differing widely in their degrees of af- 
finity. For instance, if common cows are bred 
to a Devon bull, and the offeping of that union 
are bred together, the Jatier, is called in-and-in 
breeding ; or if offspring of the same parents (or 
own brother and sister) are bred together, that is 
called by the same term. [t is obvious that such 
a use of language conveys no distinct idea, Hence 
a more strict definition of the term is required. 

Sir John S. Sebright, in a valuable paper en- 
titled **Art of Improving the Breeds of Domestic 
Animals,” published several years since by the 
British Board of Agriculture, considered the 
tern in-and-in, to signify breeding from animale 
of precisely the same blood. This definition was 
afterwards adopted by Rev. Henry Berry, a well- 
known writer on breeding cattle, as well as by 
others. It is the only intelligible definition we have 
ever seen. If it is received, it follows that none 
of the cases before alluded to could be deemed 
examples of in-and-in breeding except that of 
brother and sister, as they are the only ones 
in which the blood is the same on both sides. 
With half-bloods, derived from an union of any 
one animal with animals of alien blood, it is evi- 
dent there is considerable diversity, owing to the 
variation of blood in one of the parent stocks; as ia 
the case of a cross with the Devon bull, before 
mentioned, the half-bloods are only the same in 
blood to the amount of one-half. This difference 
exists also, but in a less degree, in most cases 
where offspring are bred to either of the parents, 
If, for instance, a male and female of different 
families, are united, the offspring inherits half the 
blood of each parent. The prodoce of this off 
spring with either of the parents, would be three- 
fourths of one of the first pair, and one-fourth of 
the other. This produce, bred to the same animal 
again, would give the third generation seven- 
eighths of one of the original stocks and one- 
eighth of the other, and the fourth generation 
fifteen-sixteenths of the one and one-sixteenth of 
the other. The terms breeding-in and close 
breeding, have been given to this and similar 
courses. It is obvious, however, that whatever 
are the consequences of in-and-in breeding those 
of breeding-in must approximate to them in pro- 
portion to the closeness to which the practice is 
carried, or in proportion as the blood of the ani- 
mals becomes similar. 

With these remarks in reference to the mean- 
ing of the term in-and-in, let us return to our text, 
—the first clause of which declares that sys- 
tem of breeding “tis not desirable.” The ex- 
pression indicates that its author regarded the 
system of in-and-in breeding as fraught with cer- 
tain tendencies of an injurious nature, an idea by 
no means uncommon. But what are the injurious 
results attributed to in-and-in breeding? Perhaps 
the common hypothesis in regard to this subject 
cannot be better explained than by the following 
language from the essay of Sebright, before re- 
ferred to: 

‘I have tried many experiments by breeding 
in-and-in, upon dogs, fowls and pigeons; the 
dogs became from strong spaniels, weak, and 
diminutive lap-dogs, the fowls became long in the 
legs, small in the body and bad feeders. Indeed 
Ihave no doubt but that by this practice being 
continued, animals would in the course of time, 
degenerate to such a degree as to be incapable of 
breeding at all.” 

The observations of many practical men might 
be cited to show that these, and similar conse- 
quences, often follow in-and-in breeding. But 
are they the positive and necessary results of that 
course? Does in-and-in breeding, per se, tend to 
degeneracy, or is there a natural law to that 
effect? 

The philosophy of the case appears to be this : 
Domestic animals are subject to certain diseases, 
or defects, which are transmissible hereditarily. 
If two animals having an equal tendeney to the 
same defect are united, the liability of the off- 
spring to possess the defect is doubly greater than 
if the tendency had only existed in one of the pa- 
rents. This consequence does not follow merely 
because the animals are related but because 
they have similar defects. For example, different 
families of cattle are hereditarily prone to diseases 
of the lungs, and also of the liver, and other or- 
gans. Now if two animals are brought together 
which are entirely unrelated, but each possessing 
an equally strong tendency to the same diseases, 
there is no reason why the same result should 
not as certainly follow in the offspring, as if the 
parents had belonged to the same family. But 
it should be remembered that the constitutional 
tendencies of animals of the same family sre gen- 
erally similar, and that the same defects in avi- 
mals of remote affinity are lese frequent, so that 
in the ordinary course of breeding, the danger of 
propagating defects is greater with animals near 
akin, than with those more distant. [Beston Cult. 


New Mooe or Preservine Suixoies. Filla 
large boiler with white-wash, add to four gallons 
of liquid a pound of potash and about the same 
quantity of common salt. This compesition is 
to be boiled, and while boiling dip the shingles 
in, taking a handful at a time, and holding them 
by the tips. Arrange a platform of boards on 
the top of the kettle, on which to stand the shin- 
gles afier they are dipped, that the liquid from 
them may run back to the boiler. 

In this position the shingles are allowed to dry 
before they are laid. This process is said, by 
those who have used it, very much to harden the 
wood and render it vastly more durable. The 
expense is but trifling to any one who would sat- 
isfy himself as to the truth of the matter by ex- 








periment. [Ex. 








